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ABSTRACT 



This thesis explores the effects of political change on 
Greek security policy during the period 1974 to 1984. This 
period encompasses significant change in Greece’s foreign 
relations including those with the United States. The 
central question is: Are the elements of Greek security 

policy based on long-term basic interests which find consis- 
tent expression, or are they a function of domestic polit- 
ical factors, more ideologically motivated and therefore 
variable according to the governing political party? The 
fundamental issues include: relations with the Eastern 

Bloc, Cyprus, the Aegean Sea, relations with NATO, and U.S. 
military installations in Greece. These issues are analyzed 
for three periods: the 1974-1981 New Democracy Governments, 

the 1974-1981 opposition policies of PASOK, and the 
1974-present PASOK government. Although some expected a 
radical departure in policies with the 1981 change to a 
socialist government, practical policies have shown very 
little change. The basic requirements of a developing and 
maturing country influenced by the conditions of its 
regional environment and general world conditions seem to 
lend consistency and rationality to Greek security policy 
and should be considered in forming Western policy for the 
region. 
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I. introduction 



A. PERSPECTIVE 

In recent years considerable concern has been expressed 
about the future viability of the Atlantic Alliance as a 
cooperative security venture. Numerous authors have pointed 
to the many divergences which have been straining the alli- 
ance for years and which seem to be worsening. Changes 
within the global strategic environment as well as within 
various regions and individual states seem to increase the 
difficulty of gaining commonality of purpose and consensus 
in action among the Western allies. These changes have been 
interpreted both pessimistically and optimistically, but 
most observers seem to agree that a careful reconsideration 
of the basics of the alliance seems in order. Central to 
this consideration has been the observation that certain 
elements within the alliance leadership seem to take a 
conservative approach to the security arrangement, seeing 
its success over the past 34 years as evidence of its 
viability and an argument against change. One tendency, 
then, may be to partially overlook the changes which have 
taken place on many levels within the Western sphere and 
resort to past generalities to form policy for the alliance. 
Other optimists will say that it is the very strength of the 
alliance which has allowed it to survive the numerous 
"crises" and shifts which have occurred since its founding, 
and that it is the .fundamental assumptions which have 
carried the alliance through these rough times. However, 
there are pessimists who see growing and multiplying polit- 
ical, economic and military problems as an indication of 
future collapse if new arrangements and outlooks are not 
adopted. Pierre Hassner has put it quite succinctly: 
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It is therefore a combination of factors in increasing 
complexity which adds new dimensions to alliance problems. 
Generational shifts in Europe and the United States vhich 
have brought significant new domestic and international 
political and security perceptions. This has added new 
elements to be taken into consideration during policy forma- 
tion for the Alliance and for the United States. The 
perceived strength of the monolithic Soviet challenge has 
diminished in many countries. Increasing East- West connec- 
tions have had significant effects, especially in seme 
Western European countries, on Western perceptions of the 
East-West relationship. Political, cultural and economic 
connections developed during the detente era have sometimes 
tended to obfuscate the formerly clear- cut security policy 
goals. With the addition of what some call a strategic 
East-West stalemate and the worsening economic realities of 
the past several years, it has become increasingly difficult 
to identify common security interests among the allies. 
Instead, policy formation within most European countries has 
become a balancing act between national interests, regional 
interests and larger community interests. In a 1982 report 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations which dealt 
with the growing problems in the Atlantic Alliance, it was 
stated that: 
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B. PURPOSES 

The purpose of this study is to explore the relationship 
between Greek security policy and Greek politics as it has 
developed since the critical events of 1974. There is no 
doubt that security in this region has taken on increased 
importance during this period. With the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the fall of Iran to the anti-U.S. Islamic 
fundamentalists, the increasing strategic importance of the 
Middle East and the greater presence of the Soviets in the 
Eastern Mediterranean region demonstrated by the growing 
strength and activity of the Soviet Mediterranean naval 
squadron, security analysts have shown increasing concern 
over the viability -of security arrangements in the NATO 
"southern flank." Added to this concern are the various 
regional problems which complicate intra-alliance relation- 
ships. Finally, specific developments within Greece, 
starting from the 1974 Cyprus crisis, the withdrawal of the 
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Greek forces from the integrated military structure of NATO, 
and the recent change of government with a heretofore 
unknown shift to the left in Greek politics have all served 
to place former Western and United States security interests 
and arrangements in question. An example of this concern 
was voiced by F. S. Larrabee, shortly after the Greek 
national elections of 1981: 



[The] election ... raises troubling doubts about 

Greece’s future, particularly its ties to the West. Is 
Greece headed toward neutralism? What impact will 
Papandreou’s election have cn Greece’s ties to NATO? 
Will his victory give new impetus to the wave of paci- 
fism and neutralism sweeping Western Europe? What 
impact will Papandreou’s election have on relations with 
the United States and the future of U.S. bases in 
Greece? [P.ef. 3: p. 158] 

These questions can only be adequately answered by a 
detailed examination of political events and policy evidence 
during the period in guestion. 

C. THE QUESTION AND STEUCTUBE 

The general question explored in this thesis is: Are the 
elements of Greek security policy based on long-term basic 
interests which find consistent expression, or are they a 
function of domestic political factors, more ideologically 
motivated, and therefore variable according to the governing 
political party? The question, further distilled, asks 
whether the specific Greek situation determines Greek policy 
regardless of the ideological orientation of the party in 
power or whether the ideology cf the party in power deter- 
mines Greek policy. The answer to this question has impor- 
tant implications for policy makers and for the future of 
Greek relations with the West. 

To answer this question and to further clarify the real- 
ities of the Greek-West relationship (specifically with the 



NATO and the U.S.) this study will be structured around 
three segments of post-1974 political developments which 
have had an important influence on Greek policy-making; 

1. Policies under the prime ministership of 
Konstantinos Karamanlis and the leadership of the 
New Democracy party from 1974 to 1980, continued 
under Prime Minister George Rallis from 1980 to 
1981. 



2. The evolution of policies during the development of 
the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PAS GX) opposi- 
tion party from 1974 to 1981, under the leadership 
of Andreas Papandreou. 

3. The policies which have been developed by the PASOK 
government following the 1981 election under the 
leadership of the present Prime Minister, Andreas 
Papandreou. 

For each of these segments, particular attention will be 
placed on the nature of the political developments and their 
relationship to specific Greek security interests. The focus 
is on three important Greek security concerns: the Cyprus 

problem; the issues involving primarily Sr eek-Turkish 
disputes in the Aegean Sea region and their implications for 
NATO military command and control arrangements in the area; 
and issues concerning the O.S./NAIO military facilities in 
Greece. These three issue areas along with other basic 
Greek security concerns are examined as they impinge on 
Greek-NATO integration and the quality and nature of 
Greek-U.S. security relations. Finally, by analyzing and 
comparing the findings from these three periods, certain 
constants are considered which form the basis for 
Greek-T'Test ern security relationships. 
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D. RATIONALE 

In limiting the time period for study, the year 1374 was 
chosen for the beginning, because, as acknowledged by most 
authors writing about recent developments in Greece, it 
marks a critical juncture in almost every aspect of Greek 
development. The catalytic events of 1974--the abortive 
summer coup engineered by the Greek military junta in asso- 
ciation with the Greek Cypriot militia against the Makarios 
regime in Cyprus and the ensuing Turkish invasion and occu- 
pation of a portion of the island--has led to significant 
change in most phases of Greek public life. A period of 
readjustment and reexamination of both the internal issues 
of Greece and the rcle of Greece in the West has followed. 
The resulting changes in Greece's political system and its 
foreign and security policies have been cause for both worry 
and relief in the West. Extending the period to the present 
covers the apparently dramatic political changes evident in 
the rise of the left in Greece and the eventual socialist 
victory of FASOK in the 1981 national elections. 

The three issues chosen for particular 
attention — Cyprus, the Aegean and U.S. bases — are important 
in that they represent points of convergence between 
specific Greek national security interests, overlapping and 
often conflicting security interests of the regional actors 
and the more strategic security interests of the United 
States and NATO. Each of these issues involves NATO in a 
specific way. They all affect the force structuring and 
defense planning for the area, they affect the use of facil- 
ities during NATO exercises and contingencies, they directly 
affect command and control planning and structuring in the 
area, and they affect the internal cohesion of the alliance 
and the strength of its southern flank, since they represent 
divisive issues between two NATO partners. These issues 
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also have a direct impact on U.S. interests in the region. 
The military support facilities located in Greece have been 
put under reexamination and their former basis as well as 
their very existence has been questioned. Regional 
security, especially with relation to the adjoining Middle 
East, has become an important interest in (J. S. security 
planning; and although it has been demonstrated adequately 
in the past that the U.S. cannot expect a great deal of 
support from the countries of the region for any (J.3. oper- 
ations outside of the NATO area, the continuation of a 
'Restern orientation in the region is a significant contribu- 
tion to the American interest cf increased stability in the 
region. Also, because the U.S. is the major military equip- 
ment supplier to the region, the continuation of 
Greek-Turkish friction has increasingly complicated U.S. 
attempts to strengthen both countries militarily. Finally, 
the unsolved regional problems, in damaging relations among 
the regional allies, seriously constrains U.S. regional 
security considerations and arrangements. 



E. SCOPE AND CAVEATS 

For purely practical reasons and for reasons of clarity, 
the scope of this study is limited to the examination of the 
issues from the. Greek perspective; that is, the perspective 
presented through reported views and statements of the 
political figures representing the two parties which are to 
be compared. Although the author has tried to refer mainly 
to sources as close to the original as possible in 
describing policies and developments during each of the 
three major segments, it is freely acknowledged that 
constraints of space and resource availability may have 
caused certain simplifications of the extremely complex 
issues involved. 
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further assumption of this study was that the two 
major political parties studied represented, at various 
times, the general consensus of the views of their constitu- 
encies and therefore could be considered representative of 
some major trends in post-1974 Greek politics. This assump- 
tion, however, does not disregard the existence of other 
political parties or even divergent views among voters who 
supported the two parties under consideration here. 
Evidence of this fact is that the number of actual party 
members is considerably smaller than the number of votes 
cast for a particular party. 

Finally, in limiting this study to the various Greek 
points of view, the fact that some of the issues surveyed 
are disputed, requires one to acknowledge that there are 
opposing viewpoints held by other regional actors. The 
purpose of this study is to probe in detail the outstanding 
Greek security issues and their relation to political devel- 
opments in Greece as well as their role in forming partic- 
ular Greek perceptions of security interests. It is not 
intended to make a judgement as to the ultimate .validity of 
specific Greek perceptions. It is the intention of the 
author to present a limited case study which can be used for 
further comparison and consideration when establishing 
parameters for general policy formation. It is believed 
that certain similarities can be found among the policies 
of other NATO countries which could perhaps be generalized 
to form a realistic view of the security situation within 
the West. Through this more realistic viewpoint, it is 
suggested that the challenge of strengthening the security 
of all the Western allies might be approached more effec- 
tively. The Congressional study quoted above indicated that 
the basis of much of the intra- alliance friction is found in 
the differing attitudes held by various allies with respect 
to major security issues. This friction is compounded by 
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II. BACKGROUND 



Since the object of this thesis is to survey particular 
Greek security concerns within the context of a changing 
domestic political environment, some background is necessar 
to place these concerns into perspective and show how they 
relate to one another, to the internal interests of Greece, 
to regional interests generated from outside the Greek 
state, and to the political development of the country. 
This background section is designed to briefly cover some of 
the general and historical considerations which contribute 
to Greek security policy. General Greek security considera- 
tions are discussed first. Following this, a short back- 
ground of the main security issues which are of primary 
concern for this thesis is presented. The linkage between 
the primary Greek interests and the broader regional western 
security interests (particularly of the United States and 
NATO) is briefly explored. 

A. GREEK SECURITY: SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The broad term "security” has been subject to many uses 
and misuses in the justification of a diverse range of 
national policies. For purposes of this study, however, a 
limited and clear definition is necessary — one which will 
apply specifically to the post-World War II Greek security 
environment. Within this context, the term is used to apply 
only tc those issues and consid er ations, policies, or atti- 
tudes which concern the preservation of the Greek state from 
perceived threat. Although this threat is generally consid- 
ered to be external, an internal dimension is also recog- 
nized for purposes of this thesis. The latter is included 
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since, especially for smaller countries, the internal 
strength of the country and its institutions very often 
influence the nature as well as the intensity of the 
external threat. Thus security, simply defined for purposes 
here, is the protection, by whatever means available, of 
Greek national interests from perceived internal and 
external threat. Of course, the treatment of this subject 
in its broadest sense would reach far beyond the limits of 
this thesis. Certain key issues have therefore been chosen 
to be surveyed, within a limited time frame and from 
specific political points of view, to present examples- of 
general security policy formation trends and influences. 

1 - Defence and So vereignty 

In considering the general nature of Greek security, 
an initial distinction must be made between two general 
alternatives in pursuit of national interests; between an 
offensive or a defensive policy. (Normally this distinction 
is superfluous when discussing "security” policy, however, 
in certain cases and especially when the policy exists in an 
atmosphere of regional accusations and counter- accusations , 
this distinction can become elemental.) It is the position 
of this thesis that particularly in this post- World War II 
period, Greek security policy has been limited to a strictly 
defensive context. Certain events have conspired to make 
this so, although historically this was not always the case. 

In the early ISOO's Greek policy was based on two 
major concerns: the protection of the Macedonian sections of 
the country from encroachment and the irredentist policy of 
reclaiming primarily Greek-inhabited territories in the 
Anatolian region from Ottoman Turkish control. The latter 
was referred to as the "Megali Idea" (great idea) , and was 
the source of several attempts, wnen conditions were 
considered favorable, to secure areas within the 
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degenerating Ottoman Empire for Greece. Kith the end of 
World War I, the issue of control in the area was brought to 
the fore, mainly within the context of great power maneu- 
vering for influence and protection of interests. It was in 
this unsettled environment that Greece chose to pursue its 
irredentist goals in Thrace and Asia Minor. This initially 
attracted the interest of the Eritish and the Onited States 
in seeing friendly Greek influence in the Smyrna region as 
an effective c ount erbalance to growing Italian influence in 
the area. However, with the numerous changes taking place 
in the region and with the signing of several treaties which 
began to more clearly delineate interests and control in the 
area, support for the Greek cause waned and the Greek 
campaign, pursued in earnest in 1921, fell quite disas- 
trously before Turkish nationalist forces in the fall of 
1922. The ensuing 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, which officially 
ended the hostilities, can be seen as the turning point in 
Greek security policy. At the most general level, and in 
light of the new realities within the region, it signified 
the effective Qnd of Greek irredentist aspirations. The 
effects of this .treaty have important implications for the 
development of security concepts and issues today. 

Among the provisions of the treaty, the most far- 
reaching was the massive compulsory ethnic population 
transfer which was prescribed. Approximately 1.5 million 
ethnic Greeks were evacuated to Greece from Asia Minor and 
Eastern Thrace. Correspondingly, about .5 million Muslims 
from Epirus, Macedonia and Crete went the opposite direc- 
tion. The result of this transfer along with other treaty 
arrangements effectively consolidated the modern Greek state 
both territorially and demographically . 1 The outcome of this 



l In the area of Greek Macedonia and Thrace, the consoli- 
dation was aided by the voluntary exodus of the Slavs from 
the region from 1920 to 1922, undertaken under the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Neuilly (1919) concerning the recip- 



transfer was a changed Greek security policy outlook from 
that of pursuing redemption of territories for the Greek 
homeland to the protection of a consolidated Greek state. 
The treaty had provided a new definition of Greek sover- 
eignty and protection of the newly defined status guo became 

Regional realities had been 
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More realistically, it represented some 
still relevant for regional 
security. First, although an attempt was made through the 
treaty to settle the issue of Greek claims in the region, 
the fact that the irredentist policy had had such a priority 
in Greek policy for so many years could not be easily 
forgotten by other regional actors; Historical sources for 
security perceptions _ are not easily changed by diplomatic 
arrangements. Additionally, certain provisions of the 
treaty . became manifestations of future problems in the 
.Some of the specific issues should be pointed out: 
The Greek minorities of Istanbul and the islands of 
Imvros and Tenedos as well as the Gr eek-Thracian 
Turkish minority, were exempted from the exchange. 
The treatment of these remaining minorities became a 
persistent point of contention between Greece and 
Turkey . 

The island of Cyprus was officially ceded to 
Britain. This was to become the subject of Greek 
concern over the rights of the Greek majority on the 
island. It led to the gradually expanding Greek 



region 
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rocal- emigration of national minorities. Also, many of the 
Greek emigres from Turkey settled in this region, which 
further served to consolidate the Greek position in the 
area . 
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desire for union of the island with Greece (enosis) , 
the increasing involvement of Turkey in the issue 
(to whom the 5ritish turned to attempt to partially 
counterbalance Greek claims) , and the explosive 

events of the 1950's which created serious interna- 
tional tension and the eventual establishment of the 
independent state of Cyprus in I960. This hurried 
solution later proved ineffective in completely 

resolving the conflicting desires of those involved. 

3. The Dodecanese were ceded to Italy, with the excep- 
tion of Rhodes. In later maneuvering over the 
control of the islands especially within the context 
of World War II, conflicting interests were again to 
become influential in creating Greek-Turkish 

friction . 

The events of the early 1920's were to have some 
further general outcomes which are important to this discus- 
sion. first, the disastrous consequences of the military 

losses, coupled with the strain and expense of the settle- 
ment of one and one half millicn refugees in a country with 
a total population of only abcut five million, severely 
weakened the country in many respects, especially economi- 
cally. However, the influx of the large number of unat- 
tached people onto the urban areas greatly increased the 
work force, which was to contribute to social and demo- 
graphic changes contributing tc later economic and indus- 
trial growth. This represented the beginning of the 20th 
Century trend toward modernization accompanied by continuing 
urban growth and depletion of the agricultural work force — a 
significant departure from the previous agrarian economy. 
This general change in social and economic character brought 
about new social demands and had significant political 
impact. The period brought about an era of instability — 
political, economic and social-- which was to set a new 



character for Greek public life. All these influences 
contributed to the beginning of a transformation typical to 
the largely agrarian and heavily dependent smaller states of 
the time. This transformation was the beginning of a guest 
for independence and maturity fcr the Greek state, which was 
to bring with it several decades of political polarity and 
tension. 
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2 . Threat P erce ption 



Traditionally, the Greeks have had to deal with two 
major external threats to their security interests. The 
first came from the North, from Balkan Slavic expansionism 
later translated to Soviet expansionism through the Warsaw 
Pact. The second threat is seen as coming from the East, 
from perceived Turkish expansionism. Both of these threats 
are grounded in long histories of give and take between 
Greece and the countries of these two regions. 3oth involve 
the basic security interest of preservation of the territo- 
rial integrity of the Greek sovereign state. Both have also 
involved, since the turn of the century, periods of both 
cooperation and confrontation. The at times limited capa- 
bilities of Greece to deal with these threats, especially 
simultaneously, with military power has led to continuing 
efforts toward diplomatic solutions. The periodic Balkan 
cooperation initiatives are representative of this as are 
the Venizelos- A tatur k accords of 1930 with Turkey. Although 
the two threats are mutually exclusive, they have tended to 
have an indirect effect on one another. Thus, when the 
Eastern Threat looms large, Greece has seen fit to increase 
contact with the Balkan countries. Conversely, when the 
threat from the North seems more serious (as it did at the 
end of the second World War) , Gr eek-Tur kish confrontation 
seems to diminish. Neither of these external threats has 
had a consistent weight in forming Greek security percep- 
tions. Instead, they seem to vary in intensity largely due 
to factors beyond the control of the Greeks. 

The evolution of external threat perception has been 
seen guite vividly since the end of World War II. It was 
the threat from the North which was connected to the Greek 
communist uprising and the Civil War, and it was the further 
fear of Soviet expansionism which brought Greece and Turkey 
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into NATO on the same day in 1552. However, with growing 
prosperity and the security provided by the western associa- 
tion, perceptions of a threat from the North began to 
subside. The continued resistance to Soviet domination by 
Yugoslavia contributed to increasingly better Greek- Yugoslav 
relations. With limitations of Soviet influence in the 
other Balkan countries of Albania and Rumania the northern 
threat was further reduced. finally, with the East-West 
thaw and detente, the Greek perception of the northern 

threat followed a pattern similar to many of the European 
states and continued to diminish. Increasing diplomatic, 
economic and cultural contacts with the northern neighbors 
under the umbrella of Western alliance protection have 
helped neutralize some of the outstanding issues between the 
countries and have caused the perceived threat from the 
north to largely subside, although relations with eastern 
bloc countries and with the Soviet Union remain cautious. 

Conversely, no longer united by an overriding 
Soviet threat and both pursuing their own form of 
"Ost politik" with the Soviet Union to enhance their posi- 
tions, the relations between Greece and Turkey have become 
more conflictual, the threat frcm the East looming larger in 
Greek security considerations. The Greek interpretation of 
Turkish action in Cyprus and the Aegean, of Turkish demo- 
graphic trends, and of Turkish relations with the United 
States, NATO and even the Soviet Union led to increased 
worry about the protection of Greek interests. The Greeks 
have generally taken an increasingly pessimistic view of 
Turkish intentions, a pessimism which has been increased by 
a growing lack of confidence in the protective capabilities 
of its Western allies. Within this environment the threat 
from the East has received increasing priority recently. 

Finally, another fundamental threat should be added 
to the two external threats mentioned above (which is not 
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normally included by most authors as such) . It is the 
internal tnreat--the threat of internal political upheaval, 
destabilization or collapse. This threat is manifested in 
the history of Greek instability, external penetration, 
internal polarization and schism, frequent military inter- 
vention and civil war. Indeed, some recent authors, taking 
a quite different view from that surrounding the Truman 
Doctrine interpretation of the Greek Civil War, have seen 
that destructive struggle as an internal matter. According 
to this interpretation, it was an expression of the radical- 
ization of politics resulting from years of foreign influ- 
ence in Greek affairs which supported the clien teiis tic 
right wing political establishment and effectively elimi- 
nated the political center. The results of internal insta- 
bility, no matter what the cause, inevitably lead to 
security weakness and vulnerability and the detrimental 
difficulty in pursuing Greek interests. The 1967-74 junta 
government has become a vivid symbol of the threat from 
internal instability and has become an important considera- 
tion in rec.ent policy formation. Political weakness has led 
to external, penetration and the subordination of Greek 
interests to those of external forces. Through a strong 
stable, government Greek interests can be protected and 
pursued and the ’’damaging influence” of external interven- 
tion can be prevented. This is another security considera- 
tion which has firm support in the Greek historical 
experience. 

3 . Se curity Arr an gements 



Achieving adequate security in light of Greece’s 
unique circumstances has historically been a fundamental 
problem for Greece. Regardless of the nature of Greek 
security policy, due to circumstances, resources and other 
limiting factors, Greece has neither been able to provide 
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for its own security completely independently nor has it 
been able to secure its interests completely militarily. 
Therefore, a consistent characteristic of Greek security has 
been its reliance on political arrangements to secure 
external support. It has been necessary for Greece to rely 
on a "great power" benefactor for this support. 
Consequently, Greece security policy and foreign policy has 
been constrained by the necessity of securing this support. 
This dependence is complicated by three factors: 

1. At times the "great powers" have simply intervened 
to pursue their own interests irrespective of Greek 
desires. 

2. At times, support from an external power has been 
solicited by a particular faction in Greece to 
further its own political power. 

3. At times the supporting power has had to balance 
Greek interests with conflicting interests of other 
allies. 

Support has generally come from the "West" (Great 
Britain, France and most recently the United States). This 
too .is not so much a matter of choice for Greece but a func- 
tion of the nature of the global power structure and its 
influence on the area. The support has generally led to 
external involvement in influencing the course of Greek 
politics. It has been noted that the primary purpose for 
the arming of Greece and the initial force posturing after 
the accession of Greece to NATO was to deal with the 
internal threat, to ensure proper. Western- oriented 
internal political arrangements. Greek domestic support for 
external intervention has generally been identified with the 
political right, the royalists and the military. 

A particular difficulty for Greece has arisen in the 
attempt to rationalize its dependency with national inter- 
ests. Dependency has had some adverse effects. It has been 
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seen as reinforcing the political patronage system, as 
spreading to economic dependency and exploitation, polariza- 
tion of society, and general loss of control over Greek 
affairs. 'The enthusiasm with which the foreign powers have 
taken on their responsibilities has not only reinforced 
Greek dependency and raised Greek expectations, but has put 
these powers in a position to receive some blame for the 
ills which may befall Greece. The positive effects of this 
external support are critical, however. It has provided for 
the basic survival of the Greek state (although some would 
argue that Turkish domination was exchanged for domination 
from other powers) . 

The reality of partial Greek dependency on foreign 
powers for its security has created a fundamental dilemma: 
it has been in the interest of Greece to seek external 
support for security, but the support has not necessarily 
been rendered in deference to Greek interests. While the 
support has contributed to the basic survival of Greece 
particularly during times when due to many factors Greece 
was weakened and therefore vulnerable, it has been seen by a 
broad section of public opinion as an inhibiting influence 
on general Greek progress, modernization and independence. 
Wrestling with this dilemma has become a permanent feature 
of Greek security policy f or mat ion--the problem has been to 
strike a balance between Greek desires and internal and 
external realities. 

Geopolitical reality has to a large extent deter- 
mined the character of Greek security arrangements. The 
orientation and security of Greece have been seen as periph- 
eral or supporting interests within the larger complex of 
regional strategic interests of the great powers. Greece 
has therefore often been seen as providing either an element 
of counterbalance or continuity for the powers controlling 
the region. This has further been mainly associated with 
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the control of influence in the Mediterranean, the Balkans 
or the Middle East, often all simultaneously. The decisive 
element of influence for Greece has been the role of 
Mediterranean naval power, predominated for many years by 
the British and later taken over by the United States. For 
these powers the maintenance of a favorable alignment of 
Greece, among other things, might strategically be seen as a 
counterbalancing of land-power extension into the region and 
prevention of the establishment of regional power bases by 
an opposing force which could threaten regional influence 
and the strategic situation. For Greece, the predominance 
of a single-power or alliance in the region has in some ways 
limited the options for Greek security arrangements and 
given them a single- source nature. This in turn could lead 
to greater dependence and vulnerability for the Greek state. 

Finally, internal political affairs have been 
affected by this external ingredient of Greek security 
policy. The large interest in foreign affairs issues has 
become an assumption of Greek politics for generations. 
Additionally, political parties have in the past been iden- 
tified with the nature of their external relations and 
support from certain foreign . elements. Many political 
battles have been fought over the issue of foreign affairs-- 
that is, support and alignme nt--causing at times deep polit- 
ical splits within the country. Most notably, the "Great 
Schism" was to a large extent a result of a division of 
opinion as to which side of the European power split the 
country would align with during the period around the First 
World War. The Greek civil war of the 1940’s can also be 
seen to a large extent revolving around this question. And 
finally, the alignment policies during the 1967-1974 junta 
have had serious political and foreign policy implications 
for the present external relations of Greece. Thus, to a 
large extent, Greek politics and external relations have 
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been closely interconnected, generally centering on basic 
security issues. This has had not only a significant effect 
on internal Greek development but has been an important 
determinant of foreign relations with Greece, important for 
purposes here. It is also indicative of a situation present 
in most developing countries which intersect strategic 
interests of great powers, for which Greece, in addition to 
having seme unique problems, may serve as a generalized 
example . 



B. SECURITY ISSUES 

Within the framework of these general security consider- 
ations, specific issues have been chosen as focal points: 
Cyprus; the Aegean disputes, particularly as they relate to 
NATO military control in the area; and the United 
States/NATO facilities in Greece. These issues represent the 
intersection of a number of the general characteristics of 
Greek security. They all have to do with the protection of 
some aspect of Greek sovereignty from a perceived threat. 
They all intersect with the security of other nations who 
pursue their own interests in the region, and they all have 
had a significant domestic political importance in Greece. 
Specifically, during the time period under consideration, 
from 1974 to 1984, they have involved both Greek interests 
of alignment and support, independence and modernization as 
well as security. Additionally, they affect the Western 
alliance (and particularly the United States) interests in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Middle East, the security of 
the Southern Flank of NATO and the protection of the 
regional status quo from alteration, especially by the 
Warsaw Pact. These connections and their background will be 
discussed in this section. 
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Greek security also cannot be discussed without consid- 
eration of the "northern threat." This is also of some 
importance here as it represents the fundamental rationale 
for the Greek association with NATO, and has been one of the 
primary regional concerns of the United States. Therefore, 
this issue has also been briefly discussed in this thesis as 
it interrelates with Greek/Western security concerns in 
general. 

1 . Balkan Securit y I ss ues 



Owing to the destruction of the Second World War and 
ensuing instability, the nature of Balkan security was dras- 
tically altered. 2 The Balkans became a region split by the 
cold war division established on the northern border of 
Greece and further divided by the efforts of communist 
factions maneuvering for power under increased pressure from 
the Soviet Union. It was a combination of the post-war 
Stalinist assertiveness and the vacuum of power in Greece 
threatened by the British retreat from regional influence 
which brought on the active intervention in the chaotic 
post-war Greek situation by the United States, and it was 
the perceived threat of Soviet regional expansion which 
brought Greece and Turkey into NATO. This polarization of 
the Balkan region was to provide only temporary stability to 
the area and a brief hiatus in the normal character of 
Balkan relations. However, it created new requirements and 
constraints in these relations. F. S. Larrabee summed up 
the direction of Balkan politics and security as follows: 



2 See F. Stephen larrabee. Balkan Security, (Adelphi 
Papers No. 135), International Institute tor Strategic 
Studies , # 1 977, and Veremis, Thanos, Greek Security : I ss ue s 

an d Politics, (Adelphi Papers No.T75), International 
Institute For Strategic Studies, 1982, pp. 6-9, for good 
discussions on Greek-Balkan issues. 
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The polarization of the Balkans produced a certain 
stabixity in the area, however artificial. For a while 
many of the region's traditional tensions were subordi- 
nated to the strictures of 'tight bipolarity' and bloc 

r olitics. With the onset of detente, however, many of 

he old patterns of Balkan politics have begun to reas- 
sert themselves, and the region has once again become 
the object of international attention. [Ref 2; p.2] 



Several factors have contributed to the increase of 
interest in the region. Major powers have been motivated 
primarily by the strategic proximity of the Balkans to the 
Middle East and the usefulness of the area for supply and 
support in any future Middle East contingencies. 
Furthermore, recent complication of Balkan-Soviet relations 
brought on by the Chinese Communist interest in the area, 
the death of Tito and the guestion of the future of 
Yugoslavia, and the further assertiveness of other states, 
particularly Rumania and Albania, have brought in guestion 
the nature of future Soviet intentions in the region. 
Finally, the growing reassertion of Balkan nationalism, 
never fully suppressed by bloc politics and the relaxation 
of tension between the superpowers has fostered a revival of 
regional associations and conflicts. These factors combined 
with recent Soviet actions in Afghanistan and Poland have 
increased Western concerns. In addition, the loss of Iran 
as an ally has made the United States more aware of the 
importance of especially Greece and Turkey to its security 
interests in the area. Thus, the issue of collective 
security in the region still has significant meaning to the 
West . 

For Greece, on the other hand, a number of concerns 
have become important. First, historically, the Balkan 
countries have periodically sought cooperation both bilater- 
ally and multilat er ally to secure common interests from 
external intervention. This has been reflected in the 
attempts at Balkan union over the years, at times sponsored 
by outside powers and at times generated internally. 
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Secondly, disputes between Greece and her neighbors 
have complicated attempts at cooperation. For example, the 
question of Macedonia (control or independence) has been a 
perpetual issue between Greece, Yugoslavia and Eulgaria. 
Greece's interest since the Second World War has generally 
been the preservation of the status quo. 3 Relations with 
Albania are another example of local complications to Balkan 
relations, revolving around the disputed area of Northern 
Epirus and the status of the Greek minority (estimated 
anywhere from 40 to 80,000). [Ref. 1: pp. 43-44 ] Within the 
context of Western alignment of Greece and the Soviet influ- 
ence interest in other Balkan countries, open conflict or 
excessive demands have teen avoided. Instead, relations 

between Greece and its northern neighbors have been prog- 
ressing step by step on the bilateral level and the 
outstanding problems have been taken up within this 
framework. 

Thirdly, although the facts of the various issues 
which separate the Northern Greek security concerns from the 
Eastern ones seem to be guite distinct, the realities of 
Greek security indicate intricate links between Balkan 
issues ana other security concerns. Thus, the relaxed 

atmosphere in the North makes possible a greater concentra- 
tion on the Eastern issues. It also affects the strength of 
the ties between Greece and the Atlantic Alliance, since 
the Soviet threat for Greece is articulated through the 
Balkan region. Any improvement in Greek-Balkan relations 
reduces the perceived necessity for a strong NATO tie. The 
relaxation of tensions in this region also has led to 



3 This issue has at times been a liability for the 
Communist Party in Greece and a reason for its lack of popu- 
larity, since it has in the past taken the position that an 
independent Macedonia should be created. This was in the 
interest of Moscow but would have meant loss of territory 
for Greece — a powerful political issue touching on Greek 
"sovereignty. " 
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4 Kourvetaris [Hef. 7 ] in a 1978 article surveys six 
other.essays dealing with the interpretation of the Cyprus 
conflict and gives an excellent 7-page bibliography on the 
subject. 
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annexation of Cyprus to Greece, British interests and the 
degree of Greek dependence on Britain kept this from 
happening. The situation had changed by 1950 and the cause 
of enosis (union of Cyprus with Greece) gained ever 
increasing support within the Greek-Cyprio t community and in 
Greece. A plebiscite in the Gr eek-Cypriot community in tnat 
year returned 96 % of the votes in favor of enosis with 
Greece [Ref. 3: p.10] In support of its side and to count- 

erbalance Greek influence in the increasingly violent anti- 
colonial struggle being waged in Cyprus, Britain enlisted 
the support of Turkey, which up until this time had not 
taken a very active interest in the Cyprus situation. It 
was during this period that Turkey assumed responsibility 
for the welfare of the Turkish- Cypriots and the Cyprus issue 
became increasingly one of Gree k-Tur kish confrontation. 

Pressed by severely deteriorating problems in 
regional and U.S. /British relations growing out of the 
enosis policy, Greece was forced to amend its goals and seek 
a quick solution. In 1959 Greek Prime Minister Karamaniis 
and Turkish Prime Minister Menderes drafted an agreement 
(known later as the London-Zurich Agreements) which was 
presented to and approved by leaders of the two Cypriot 
communities and Britain. The arrangements allowed for 
sovereign British military bases within an newly created 
independent republic of Cyprus (formally declared on August 
16, 1960) which was to be run under a delicately apportioned 

mixture of Greek- and Turkish-C ypriot control. A treaty of 
guarantee was included among the agreements. Britain, 

Greece, and Turkey undertook to recognize and maintain the 
independence, territorial integrity and security of Cyprus. 
Each of these countries was empowered to act either singly 
or collectively to maintain the independent integral status 
of Cyprus. Enosis and partition of the island were offi- 
cially proscribed. [Ref. 4; p . 13 ] 
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were 



The government had built-in elements which 
soon to bring it to a stalemate when trying to produce 
legislation to run the country. Growing asser t iveness and 
sensitivity of the Turkish minority and its mainland spon- 
sors as well as the feeling within portions of the Greek 
community that Turkish influence in the control of the 
government was disproportionate to the size of the 

Turkish-Cy priot minority increased intercommunal friction. 

The following were to become important ingredi- 
ents of the issue from the onset and persistent sources of 
later Cyprus problems: 

1. A truly independent state was not really estab- 

lished; the new republic was still formally under 
the watchful influence of the three external 
guarantor powers. Theoretically, therefore, 

external Turkish and Greek interests in Cyprus were 
legitimized by the 1959 agreements. 

2. The agreement was essentially imposed from without 
and was based not solely on internal Cypriot 
interest. This increased mutual suspicions as to 
the intentions of the two most involved external 
powers — Greece and Turkey — which spread to large 
segments of the two communities on the island and 
were reinforced by the continuing presence of both 
Turkish and Greek political and military influence 
in Cyprus. 

3. Lingering among the Greek and Greek-Cypr iot communi- 

ties was the belief that the partitionist aims of 
the Turks had not really been suppressed. The 
growing militancy of Turkey over Cyprus issues, 
which probably stemmed largely from Turkish domestic 
political considerations, combined with Turkish 
actions against the Greek communities in Turkey, 
especially in Istanbul * Ref . 3: p.10], and 
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forces of the EOKA movement during the anti-British efforts 
of 1955 to 1959, had maneuvered himself into the position of 
Commander of the Greek-Cy pri ot militia forces. Between 1964 
and 1967, Grivas had managed to secretly mass a force of 
perhaps as many as 10,000 Greek officers and NCO’s on the 
island to support his pro- enosis movement. [Ref. 5: p.48j 
New attacks on Tur kish-Cypriot villages renewed the crisis 
and the threat of Turkish invasion. Again, forceful 
American and NATO diplomacy deterred Turkish intervention 
and led to the removal of the excessive Greek forces from 
the island. [Ref 3: p . 1 1 ] In terco ramunal negotiations were 

initiated in 1968 but were undermined by continuing internal 
frictions, the destabilizing influence of Grivas (who 
secretly returned to the island in 1971) and his newly 
founded EOKA-B , and continuing external involvement, partic- 
ularly by the 1967-74 Greek junta government. 

It was the legacy of fifteen years of 
Greek-Turkish conflict over Cyprus based on mutual suspi- 
cions, raispercei ved intentions, historical antagonisms, and 
failures of intercommunal cooperation spawned in a large 
degree by outside pressure which finally led to the disas- 
trous events of 1 974. 6 Misreading 0. S. interests in the 

area and hoping to rescue his faltering government, junta 
strong-man Ioannides supported a Greek-Cy priot coup against 
Makarios on 15 July 1974. In Ankara, this was perceived as 
a step toward a Greek solution to the Cyprus issue which 
would effectively lead to enosis. Five days later, after 
attempts to enlist the support of Britain to intervene, 
acting ostensibly as guarantor of the Cypriot Republic and 



6 For a provocative treatment of U.S. involvement in 
Greece and the Cyprus affair from 1967-74 see Stern, I., 
"Bitter lessons; How we Failed in Cyprus,'’ Foreign Policy , 
v. 19, pp. 34-78, Summer 1975; ana his later took on the 
same subject. The Wrong Horse, Times Books, 1977. For a 
study of the Greek role in the 1974 Cyprus events, see 3ell, 
J.B., "Violence at a Distance: Greece and the Cyprus 

Crisis," Orris, v. 18, pp. 791-808, December 1980. 
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as protector of Turkish-Cy pri ct minority interests, and 
seeing a military opportunity to force a solution more 
amenable to Turkish interests, Turkish forces landed on the 
island. Unsupported and unable to mount a credible military 
response, the Greek nilitary government collapsed, and after 
mounting a relatively tenacious resistance, the 
Greek-Cypriot forces were subdued. Having the upper hand, 
Turkey increased its demands for its Turk ish-Cy pri ot commu- 
nity. After peace talks collapsed, there arrived a second 
wave of Turkish forces (14 August) on the island which 
proceeded to consolidate and strengthen its military posi- 
tion on the island. The result is the situation which still 
exists today — Turkish occupation of approximately 36% of the 
island maintained by approximately 20,000 Turkish troops 
(reduced from the original 40,000 strong invasion force). 

The events of 1974 have had tragic results for 
Cyprus. Cyprus remains a divided state with little interc- 
ourse between the communities. 7 The economy of the island 
was devastated, and has only partially recovered in the 
Greek zone while the Turkish zone, although having most of 
the valuable commercial assets cf the island, has not really 
recovered and continues to rely on large amounts of Turkish 
aid for its survival. The plight of the approximately 
180,000 Greek-Cypriot and about 30,000 Turkish-Cvpriot refu- 
gees who lost everything during their flight from their 
respective zones has not yet been solved. Continuing 
attempts at bilateral negotiation under United Nations aegis 
have not produced meaningful headway. The repeated calls 
for a solution by the UN have been ineffective- And the 
continuing problem has initiated a serious period of 



7 The "Turkish Federated State of Cyprus" was proclaimed 
on 13 February 1975 but has never been recognized except by 
Turkey. The Republic of Cyprus continues to exist on the 
Greek 2/3 of the island and is still the officially recog- 
nized government and member of the UN. 
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Gr eek-Tur kish tension which has spread to other regional 
issues. 

b. Greece and the Cyprus Issue 

Some commentators have seen the Gr eek"enosist" 
policies which have contributed to the past problems and 
present situation in Cyprus as the last vestige of Greek 
irredentism. As Veremis has pointed out, the struggle which 
arose out of a "mixture of traditional irredentism with 
contemporary anti-colonialism," has, through the course of 
events, "gradually developed into a confrontation between 
Greek and Turk." [Ref. 3: p.10-11] This has moved it into 

the realm of one of the primary Greek security concerns — the 
threat from the East. The realities of the present regional 
context stripped the concept cf enos is of any practical 
meaning for Greek policy or politics today. Instead, Cyprus 
has taken on a more generalized security importance for the 
region and for Greece. 

Larrabee has titled the Cyprus issue catalytic. 
He states that; 



....in terms of security in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
the [Cyprus] situation produced three important results; 
it lea" to sharp deterioration of relations between 
Greece and Turkey* it intensified differences between 
both countries and the United States and gave them a 
strong emotional edge; and it contributed to a polariza- 
tion of domestic politics and an increase in domestic 
instability. [Ref. 2; p. 17] 



For Greece, having apparently not seriously considered a 
military option since 1974 and having repeatedly called for 
support of a UN solution and the restoration of the indepen- 
dent and unified republic, Cyprus has taken on a more 
symbolic security significance. 

Primarily, the Cyprus situation represents a 
Greek perception of Turkish military and expansionist 
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designs in the region. It could be perceived by some as an 
example of Turkish disregard for the norms of international 
behavior in thwarting both the provisions of the 
London-Zurich agreements and the repeated UN General 
Assembly and Security Council resolutions. Although Greece 
does not claim any sovereign territorial interests in 
Cyprus, the invasion and occupation of the island can be 
seen as a threat to established international order and 
Greece's legal position as well as an infringement of the 
ethnic and cultural sovereignty and rights of the greater 
Hellenic state. This view might easily be translated into 
apprehension over the future cf Greek insular territories 
off the Anatolian coast, which came under Greek control as a 
result of international agreements but are equally vulner- 
able due to their proximity to Turkey. 

On a second level, the Cyprus conflict necessi- 
tates, for the Greeks, a reappraisal of former security 
arrangements. The inability cf Greece's security partners, 
in particular NATO and the United States, to forestall the 
use by another ally of military power for other than NATO 
purposes and against Greek interests, could, in some minds, 
call into question the real ability or desire of Greece's 
allies to protect Greek interests. 8 NATO in general is 
implicated by some observers fcr several reasons. Primary 
is the fact that Turkey is a NATO ally and used "NATO equip- 
ment" for the Cyprus operation. Secondly, NATO failed to 
put sufficient pressure on Turkey or take sufficient sanc- 
tions to curb Turkish actions and resolve the situation-- 
actions which NATO has considered in the case of aggressive 
moves by the Soviets. Further, NATO is often seen as an 



8 This position tends to overlook the successful efforts 
of the U.S. during the 60 ' s in preventing similar actions, 
to the detriment or U.S. relations in the area. It also does 
not recognize the "no-win" nature of the situation for the 
U.S. during periods of Greek- Turkish friction. 



extension of the United States in the region, which, to 
some, had failed to exercise its power and influence in 
deference to Turkish wishes. 

U.S. -Greek security arrangements have come into 
question also. The inability cf the American government to 
prevent Turkish invasion as it had in 1964 and 1967 was 
interpreted by some as a conscious U.S. policy shift toward 
Turkey and against Greece. The perception was that the U.S. 
could have done more, as it had in decisively responding to 
other Middle East crises, to prevent the Cyprus situation. 
These views, of course, fail to take into consideration the 
many pressures and serious concerns and limitations facing 
the United States during that particular time. 

Finally, the Cyprus situation and Greek policy 
has extremely serious domestic political implication. Out 
of the events of 1974 and having established the Cyprus 
issue as a symbolic rallying point used for political 
consolidation, continuing political propaganda Las virtually 
locked Greek security policy to the Cyprus issue. Any move- 
ment on this issue would not only be politically very 
dangerous for the survival of the party effecting such a 
change but would risk disruption of Greek political 
stability. Furthermore, it could, in the Greek view, send a 
signal to Ankara which could touch off more serious threats 
to Greek sovereign interests. 

It must be pointed cut that there are alternate 
interpretations of the meaning cf the 1974 Cyprus crisis and 
the events leading up to it. These often opposing view- 
points are no less real to their holders nor are they any 
less grounded in reality as it is selectively seen. Indeed, 
it is precisely these varying interpretations of facts, 
circumstances and intentions that have contributed to the 
difficulty in finding a solution. As time passes without a 
solution to the Cyprus question, the longevity of the 
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varying positions alone makes them more pervasive within 
each country. Also, since both Athens and Ankara have made 
considerable domestic political investment in their side of 
the issue, neither side is politically able to freely change 
their policy without serious internal political 
conseguences. 

c. NATO, the U.S. and the Cyprus Issue 



The immediate and obvious effect of the recent 
Cyprus crises culminating in the Turkish operations of 1S74 
has been the complication of NATO security arrangements in 
the area. Cyprus, as the most visible representation of 
Greek-Turkish disputes, has- had serious consequences for 
NATO regional security interests. While open conflict 
between the two allies (a very real possibility over the 
Cyprus situation in the 1960 ’s) and its devastating effects 
for the region has for the present been avoided, complete 
cooperation with and solidarity of NATO regional security 
arrangements cannot be anticipated without a full and equi- 
table solution. It is therefore in NATO’s interest to aid in 
seeking a resolution. 
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Eastern bloc. Also, the conflict and its consequences have 
placed the future of NATO/U.S. facilities in both countries 
in question. The final result has been a general weakening 
of NATO strength and credibility in the area, according to 
many observers. 

As the major alliance representative in the 
region and having strategic interests of its own, the U.S. 
position has been most severely affected by the Cyprus situ- 
ation. U.S. interests have supported the continuing 
viability and strength of a unified (if non-aligned) Cyprus. 
The continuing partition of the island works against this 
interest not only by placing it in the difficult, often 
untenable position of being the primary defensive ally to 
both major adversaries, but by the resultant increasing 
strength of the far left, more pro-Moscow political elements 
in Cyprus. While as yet no permanent damage has been done 
and Cyprus remains favorably disposed to the West, the 
continuing shift in Cypriot politics could lead to a disad- 
vantageous position for the West in the future. 

The most serious legacy of the last two decade^ 
of Cyprus conflict has been the continued deterioration of 
U. S. -Greek-Turkish relations. From the U.S. interven tions 
in 1964 and 1967 and the arms embargo of 1975-78, 

U.S. -Turkish relations have been damaged. The events have 
been perceived by many Turks as a U.S. "tilt" toward Greece 
and lack of support for Turkish interests. This has 
possibly contributed to Turkish militancy in the situation. 
On the other hand, while the U.S. was able to restrain 



Turkey in Cyprus during the crises 



the 1960’s, the 



inability of in Washington to do so in 1974 combined with 
the continued Presidential and State Department efforts 
against the Turkish arms embargo, the lifting of the embargo 
without a Cyprus settlement, and the massive predominantly 
military aid proposed for Turkey, have been perceived in 
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The primary security issue for Greece in the region 
has become the protection of the status quo of the territo- 
rial arrangements which , since World War II, have progres- 
sively defined what Greece has come to regard as sovereign 
Greek territory. Particularly vulnerable are the numerous 
Greek islands near the coast of Turkey whose formal posses- 
sion has been ceded to Greece through the Treaty of 
Lausanne, signed in 1923, which not only set the northern 
and Thracian Greek borders but also (as recognized by Turkey 
as co-signator) gave Greece possession of the islands of 
Limnos, Lesbos, Chios Samos and Icaria. In return, Greece 
gave up claims to territory in Anatolia. The final arrange- 
ment was further strengthened by the massive transfer of 
minority populations to create a relative ethnic homoge- 
neity. The Dodecanese islands, under Italian control since 
1912 were ceded to Greece by the 1947 Treaty of Paris, in 
recognition for Greece’s sacrifices for the allied cause in 
the Second World War. (Turkey had remained neutral and did 
not have a place in the settlements of former Italian 
possessions. ) [Ref. 8: pp. 2-3] Concern for the security of 
the eastern insular frontier is intensified in the Greek 
view by several facts: 

1- The Greeks realize that the islands were not always 
under Greek control. In fact for nearly the first 
100 years of the existence of the modern Greek state 
(until the 1910’s and 20’ s) they came under Ottoman 
Turkish control. Thus, should any of the later 
agreements be questioned, Turkey could possibly 
assert historical claims in the region. 

2. Quantitatively, at least, Greece is at a demographic 
and military disadvantage in the region. A 
burgeoning Turkish population as well as the Turkish 
military flexibility created by East-West detente 
has increased the perceived vulnerability of the 
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1979 are covered well by Wilson [Ref. 8: pp.4ff.]. These 

actions and Turkish claims have been perceived as extremely 
provocative by the Greeks and have led them to appeal to 
both the International Court of Justice and the UN for 
restraint of the Turks. 9 

The Greeks base their continental shelf claims on 
the Geneva Convention of the Continental Shelf (29 April 
1958, entered into force 10 June 1964 and supported by 
further conventions of 1968 and similar cases concerning the 
North Sea region). Article la gives islands the same rights 
to continental shelf areas as other land masses, barring 
other arrangements [Ref. 8: p.4]. Turkey, on the other 

hand, not having signed the convention, claims that a 
median-line arrangement is more equitable and cites the 
"special circumstances" paragraph of the 1958 convention for 
support. 

While Greece has been adamant that the legal provi- 
sions uphold its claims and that any arrangements concerning 
Turkish rights be based on a strict legal interpretation of 
the Geneva Convention, security perceptions have played a 
large role in the Greek outlook. Some of these are: 

1. Greece cannot allow areas of Turkish control to 
surround its island territories. This would repre- 
sent a break in the continuity of the Eastern 
islands with the Greek mainland and would bring into 
question other issues cf control in the area. In 
the Greek view, this would infringe on the territo- 
rial integrity of Greece and could eventually lead 
Turkey to question Greek control of the islands 
themselves. 



9 For a complete coverage of these issues and their 
outcomes see References 9, 10 and 11. 
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Any bilateral arrangements would constitute capitu- 
lation of "legal sovereign rights" to the areas 
surrounding the Greek islands. Thus, only a judge- 
ment by an international body (e.g. the ICJ) has the 
power to alter the status of the continental shelf 
in the Aegean. 

3. Until such time as further legal definitions are 
established, Greece cannot allow adverse precedents 
to be established by unilateral concessions on what 
it sees as its legitimate claims. 

Thus, the continental shelf issue has taken impor- 
tant security implications in addition to economic ones. In 
1S81 Thassos wells were -brought into production and their 
yield has been much smaller than originally anticipated. 
Thus the economic aspects of the dispute have taken on a 
lesser importance. However, security and sovereignty issues 
will continue to play an important role in any search for a 
modus vivendi concerning the continental shelf. 

3 . Territorial Maters 

In 1958 the First United Nations Conference on the 
law of the Sea provided a new legal definition as the basis 
for establishing territorial waters — extending the previous 
convention of 6 miles to a new optional and acceptable 12 
mile limit. Should Greece at some time decide to extend the 
limits around all its Aegean territories, its control of 
seaspace in the Aegean would increase to 63.9%, leaving only 
26.1% of the sea as international waters [Ref. 8: p.37]. 

This would effectively block the entire western Anatolian 
coast from free transit and would effectively set up a theo- 
retical barrier to North-South sea transportation in the 
Aegean. Although Greece has reserved the right to exercise 
this option, the consequences of such a move would be 
extremely serious. Turkey has openly stated that this would 



be cause for war. However, Greece has used the possible 
extension of territorial waters as a coercive point, espe- 
cially during more heated periods of the continental shelf 
dispute, airspace disputes and the 1974 Cyprus crisis. 

4 . Aegean Airspace 

The control of Aegean airspace has become an issue 
since 1974 in a manner similar to that of the ccntinental 
shelf. The precipitating event was the 1974 Cyprus Crisis. 
Alleging security considerations Turkey published Notice to 
Airmen (NOT AM) 714 which required aircraft travelling from 
West to East with international destinations to report to 
Turkey at the mid point of the Aegean while still in the 
Athens Flight Information Region (FIR) . This, in the eyes 
of the Greeks during a period of severe Gr eek-Tu rkish 
tension was seen as an attempt to alter the status of the 
FIR and the control of the region in general. The FIR was 
originally established in 1958 under the auspices of the 
•International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) to facili- 
tate the movement of civil air traffic in the region outside 
of national airspace. The eastern border of the area for 
which Greece was assigned responsibility was set on a median 
line between the eastern Greek islands and the coast of 
Turkey. It has taken on a special meaning for Greece, 
however, in that it effectively encompasses all of Greek 
territory under a single point cf Greek control, and it came 
to be largely coterminous with pre-1974 NATO military air 
control responsibility delineation. The Greeks have viewed 
control of the Aegean airspace from the standpoint of terri- 
torial contiguity and, unfortunately for ICAO, the FIR 
happens to correspond to these views. Thus, NOTAM 714 could 
be seen as an attempt by Turkey to create a break in commu- 
nication between the Greek mainland and the territorial 
airspace of the islands (set unilaterally by Athens as 10 
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strength to a point where it believes it can deter a hypo- 
thetical "next move" by Turkey similar to the 1974 Turxish 
Cyprus operations. 

This policy of Aegean deterrence has taken two 
paths. The first consideration has been to strengthen the 
immediate defense of the eastern border regions. This has 
included the strengthening of the military defenses of some 
of the Greek islands off the coast of Turkey. While Turkey 
has viewed this as provocative and in contravention of 
existing treaties, Greece has countered by pointing out the 
offensive nature of the so-called Turkish "Aegean Army" and 
has cited overriding defensive security considerations in 
its actions. [See Ref. 8: pp. 16-17 for details.] 

The second, more long-term action has been to keep a 
watchful eye on military aid and arms going to Turkey 
(primarily from the United States but also from other coun- 
tries such as Germany) , and to try to keep that coming to 
Greece at a commensurate, albeit lower, level. The goal is 
to balance the Greek defensive capability with the perceived 
military potential of Turkey. This has involved the United 
States arms transfer and military aid levels primarily. 
Greece, in attempting to maintain the balance, has linked 
the issue to numerous other issues which affect U.S. inter- 
ests in the area. In essence, as both countries admit, a 
small and costly arms race has developed on the two sides of 
the Aegean. 

6 - NA22 Command an d Control 

The issue of control of NATO military forces in the 
Aegean region has come to incorporate and essentially repre- 
sent the other disputes between the two regional allies. In 
the attempt to reintegrate Greece into the military arm of 
NATO, Greek-T urkish disputed issues have been at the heart 
of some of the difficulties encountered. It is this issue 
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(a particular problem since the 1974 Greek withdrawal and 
the beginning of efforts to find a plan of reintegration 
since 1975) in which interests of Greece, Turkey and the 
Alliance coincide and sometimes conflict. The events of 
1974 have complicated the issue and have led to serious 
difficulties in the establishment of smooth continuity of 
control. These difficulties, even with the reentry of 
Greece to "full” NATO participation in 1980, have yet to be 
fully overcome. They can be seen as a direct result of the 
unresolved basic Greek-Turkish regional disputes. 

Prior to 1974, NATO regional air forces were under 
the local control of the Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force (6 
ATAF) located in Izmir, Turkey. Within this arrangement 
Greek and Turkish officers coordinated air operations in the 
area under allied supervision. Essentially, Greek officers 
had responsibility for most of the Aegean Sea region from a 
line running approximately along the eastern border of the 
Athens FIR (about half way between the eastern Greek islands 
and the Turkish coast) and extending to the west. A coordi- 
nation zone was established either side of the line in which 
military air operations information would be mutually 
reported. After the 1974 withdrawal of Greek forces from 
NATO, this arrangement was no longer valid and while Greek 
forces were placed under autonomous Greek control, NATO 
forces were, in 1977, placed under the control of Turkish 
Generals with American advisors. This gave Turkey tacit 
control of allied air security operations in areas 
surrounding Greek territory. 

Pre-1974 control of allied Aegean naval forces 
suffered similarly, previously being coordinated under the 
command of a Greek admiral. After 1974, various plans have 
been tried, including the "task force" concept, in which the 
allied commander possessing the majority of naval forces in 
the region at the time of a contingency would bt: assigned 
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control of all area allied Laval forces regardless of 
nationality . 

The Greek position on the issue of the reestablish- 
ment of allied military control arrangements in the area has 
paralleled and been linked to their other positions in the 
area. Greece, for security reasons which extend beyond the 
NATO threat perception, has not seen it possible to submit 
to any arrangements which would expand even the hint of 
Turkish control or responsibility for military defense of 
the areas in, on, or around any of its territories. Turkish 
military control in the Aegean would be seen as an altera- 
tion of the status of Greek sovereignty in the area and even 
the sharing of intelligence could be, in some Greek percep- 
tions, misused against Greek interests. The extension of 
any Turkish control over the defensive arrangements for the 
eastern Greek islands and their surrounding areas would 
bring into question Greek control of the islands themselves. 



D. U.S. /NATO MILITARY FACILITIES IN GREECE 



Since the end of World War II, the United States has 
established or helped develop a large number of defense- 
related facilities in the Mediterranean. As of 1979, 199 of 
these were actively maintained by the United States, 24 of 
which are located in Greece- £ Ref . 12; P-47] In times of 
war, these facilities are designed to support the NATO mili- 
tary effort. In times of peace they are almost all operated 
by the United States, solely or in conjunction with the host 
country, to serve both allied and U.S. defense interests and 
support. 

The authority for the establishment of the U.S. instal- 
lations came originally from Article 3 of the NATO Charter, 
which authorized NATO members to make bilateral arrangements 
to enhance the defenses of the alliance. A little over a 
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year after Greece acceded to NATO (15 February 1952) an 
agreement was concluded which provided the general basis for 
the establishment of U. S./NATO facilities in the country. 10 
Implementing this agreement, numerous technical agreements 
have been concluded which regulate the U.S. military activi- 
ties at the bases and deal with such items as force deploy- 
ments, exercises, status of forces, intelligence activities, 
and operations plans. Nearly all of these agreements are 
classified. 

Under the auspices of these agreements, the major 
installations created were: 

1. The Souda Bay (Crete) facility, providing a large 
airfield and extensive port facilities primarily 
important for the storage of fuel and ammunition for 
the U.S. and NATO naval forces in the area and as a 
staging base for Allied air missions. Sufficient 
anchorage is available to accommodate the entire 
U.S. 6th Fleet. In addition the NATO missile firing 
range nearby (NAMFI) is important for the training 
and exercise cf NATO forces. 

2. Iraklion Air Station (Crete) is primarily important 
for reconnaissance and electronic surveillance 
facilities which monitor Soviet military activities 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

3. Hellenikon Air Base (at Athenai airport in Athens) 
is primarily an administrative center and logistics 
support base. 

4. Nea Makri communications center (near Marathon) is a 
major link in the U.S. Defense Communication System. 



10 The official title is ’’Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Greece Concerning 
Military Facilities" which entered into force on 12 October 
1953. [Eef. 13: pp. 85-86 contains a copy.] 
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Several other important communication sites serve 
the 6th Fleet and NATO Mediterranean comraunica tions 
networks . 

5. Five NADGE {NATO Air Defense Ground Environment) 
early warning sites are located at dispersed points 
in northern Greece to monitor Warsaw Pact military 
activity . 

All these facilities are still operational. While at the 
outset mainly operated solely by the United States, they are 
now generally Greek- administered facilities with U.3. units 
operating as tenants. 

In 1976 an agreement was initialled which was to amend 
the 1953 agreement and bring it more in line with the 
changed strategic environment and Greek interests [ see Ref. 
13: p.87J. This was also tied to a military aid package and 
was to provide closer Greek control of the U.S. operations 
in Greece. The agreement paralleled an earlier U.S. -Turkish 
agreement of the same year. These agreements were never 
implemented, however, and according to most observers the 
original agreements remain in effect. Since the original 
agreement was very vague, the actual operational status of 
the U.S. facilities has been modified over the years through 
amendment of technical agreements. At this writing a new 
agreement has been initialled but has not yet been placed in 
force. 

Nuclear weapons in Greece and their associated support 
facilities come under separate agreements. As the agreement 
points out, they are tied to allied defense considerations: 

Considering that [The U.S. and Greece] are both partici- 
pating together in an international arrangement pursuant 
to which they are making substantial and material 
contributions to their mutual defense and 
secur ity . . . [ and ] considering that their mutual security 
and defense require that they be prepared to meet the 
contingencies of nuclear warfare. [Ref. 14: p-37] 
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This treaty went into force on 11 august 1959, and provides 
for the existence of NATO defense related nuclear weapons in 
Greece. It also provided for the transfer of non-nuclear 
parts, training, security and cooperation concerning 
U. S. - produced weapons systems in Greece. It is the exact 
duplicate of an agreement signed with Turkey less than a 
month prior. Since the existence of nuclear weapons in 
Greece has recently become a prominent political issue, it 
is important to note here that this issue, by virtue of 
these separate agreements, in not necessarily formally 
connected with any cf the other military facilities agree- 
ments mentioned above. 

In general, the issue of the J.S. facilities in Greece 
is basically separate from the Greek-Turkish issues and is 
only indirectly related to NATO. Primarily it involves 
direct security relations between Greece and the United 
States. As the environment within which these arrangements 
operate has changed from the days of the Korean war to the 
days of the Harmel report, the NAI0/U.5. facilities issue in 
Greece has also evolved. It has become symptomatic of 
larger changes which have taken place due to a variety of 
changes in the Greek security environment, the realm of 
bilateral relations and relations with NATO. The evolution 
has also been sensitive to changes in the larger global 
security environment. Established originally as an inte- 
grated part of the perception cf the Soviet threat and the 
needs of mutual or collective defense, the Greek view of the 
bases has evolved as the Greek security perceptions have 
changed. Characteristically, while the U.S. strategic 
interests in the region have remained relatively consistent 
(the bases being established to support these interests 
among others), Greek interests have tended to diverge from 
those conceived in the early post-war period. 
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In the Greek perception, the bases have taken on not 
only a security significance but have become associated also 
with the legacy of certain historical political liabilities. 
Some see the bases as no longer representing the true 
security picture in Greece, as a vulnerability in the face 
of a perceived Turkish threat, a political liability in the 
area of divergent U.S. -Greek policies toward the Middle 
East, and a representation of former dependency relation- 
ships which are presently being reevaluated. If the rela- 
tionship and purposes of the bases cannot be changed to 
better serve perceived Greek needs, then they remain merely 
visible representations of of the infringement of foreign 
powers on Greek internal sovereignty and former arrangements 
which have, to some, become discredited in the last couple 
of decades. Thus, they become symbols of foreign interfer- 
ence in the evolution of a more independently secure and 
maturing Greece. As the perception of the Soviet threat has 
diminished, so the meaning of the bases in defense of the 
new Greek concerns which have taken its place has changed. 

It is interesting to note that the development of the 
bases issue in Greece closely parallels that in Turkey. 
Three reasons might be brought out for this. The obvious 
one is that they were established for the same reasons. The 
second is that more recently they have become in both coun- 
tries to be viewed more as instruments of U.S. policy and 
serving only U. S. interests and have been tied to other 
country interests such as U.S. military aid. Thirdly, the 
bases issue has come to represent a general trend in similar 
arrangements especially noticeable in the Mediterranean 
area. There is a general drive toward more independence, 
modernization and reassessment of security needs which nas 
generally meant the erosion of former dependent relation- 
ships of the earlier, post- World War II cold-war monochro- 
matic era. 



era. 
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III. NEW DEMOCRACY AND GREEK SECURITY POLICY 1974 TO 1981 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Some of the basic connectiors between issues of internal 
politics, external politics and security in Greece have 
already been indicated. It remains to be seen how these 
connections actually work out in forming the bases and char- 
acter of Greek security p olicy in the specific programs of 
the two major parties (PASOK and New Democracy) as they 
developed since 1974. This chapter explores the issues from 
the point of view of one of the two major political forces 
which developed during the 1974-1981 period — New Democracy 
(ND) . 

This chapter deals with the evolution of the New 
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the New Democracy government will be viewed through the 
prism of the three basic security concerns as elaborated in 
the background section of this work (Chapter 2). Initially, 
internal security and the threat from the "North" will be 
handled briefly. Then the focus will be turned to the 
"Eastern Threat" (Greek-Tur kis h) issues--Cypr us , and the 
Aegean Sea disputes. Finally the NATO connection and U.S. 
military bases in Greece will be discussed as they apply to 
New Democracy policies. 

N'D and PASOK were, of course, not the only active polit- 
ical forces in Greece during this time. Indeed, while ND 
seemed to dominate the political picture (albeit with dimin- 
ishing majorities) until 1931 it was not until the elections 
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